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A COMPARISON OP SIA AND TUSAYAN SNAKE 
CEREMONIALS 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES 

Ever since I began my studies of the mythology and ritual of 
the Pueblo Indians of our Southwest, in 1890, I have looked 
forward to a time when sufficient data should be accumulated 
by ethnologists from all the pueblos to allow one to enter upon a 
second stage of research — the comparative study of Pueblo cere- 
moniology. The dictum that what is true of one pueblo is true 
of all, while seemingly probable, could only be accepted in a 
general sense, and it appeared to me that one great requisite to 
interpret this complicated subject was a careful record of the 
ceremonies in the different pueblos. When a body of data of 
this kind exists a comparison, in which whatever is local might 
be eliminated and the essentials brought out in clear outlines, is 
possible, and would afford a reliable picture of the aboriginal 
culture which distinguishes the Pueblo peoples. Although recog- 
nizing this comparative method to be all important, I have con- 
fined myself to the less fascinating accumulation of details of 
Tusayan practices, awaiting investigations of the other pueblos. 

The account of the Sia ritual lately published by the Bureau 
of Ethnology,* while not all that I had wished, makes it possible 
to begin that comparative study which promises to be so preg- 
nant in results. The best known of all Pueblo rites at present is 
the Tusayan snake dance.f The Sia memoir describes similar 
rites in that pueblo, which belongs to the Keresan stock. In 
the present article I have therefore ventured to undertake a com- 
parison of the two, from which it seems that in essentials the 
Snake dance is the same in two widely separated pueblos gen- 
erally ascribed to two different linguistic stocks. 

The material which I have used for information concerning 
the Sia ceremonial is drawn from pages 76-91, supplemented by 
scattered references throughout the work. Of this material j 
suppose that the descriptions of the first part of the rain ceremony 

*The Sia, by Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 
fThe Snake Ceremonials at Walpi : Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv. 
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of the Snake society (pp. 76-86) were from personal observa- 
tions ; the remainder (pp. 86-91) were " given the writer by the 
vicar of the Snake society." More detailed and personal ob- 
servations would aid us very much in the comparisons. 

It will be noticed in comparisons of the Sia and Tusayan 
rites that there are many differences in the two, as might be ex- 
pected, but the object of this article is to show that in essential 
points they are the same. Throwing out of consideration the 
dying out of the ceremonials and celebrants, it may be well, on 
the very threshold of the subject, to examine a cause which 
a priori would be likely to affect the ritual in Sia and Walpi 
somewhat differently. While the Pueblo peoples of our South- 
west have always been very conservative in religious practices, 
they have not altogether resisted the influences of the Aryan 
peoples with whom they have come in contact. A modifica- 
tion, small though it often is, has been more marked the more 
intimate the contact, so that many changes in mode of life 
directly traceable to white influence can be found today, espe- 
cially in those pueblos near the railroad or along the Rio Grande. 
Firearms, fabrics of eastern manufacture, wagons, household 
utensils, windows of glass, and many other objects are now in 
daily use, and no better place to study how many things of 
white man's manufacture the Indian needs can be chosen than 
any one of the prosperous trader's shops resorted to by the in. 
habitants of the eastern pueblos. 

In those most conservative of all customs, religious faiths 
and practices, the Rio Grande Pueblos have been considerably 
influenced, and in some instances, although still observing an- 
cestral ceremonials and holding aboriginal beliefs, they are nom- 
inally Catholics. In other cases this modification has gone still 
further and the zeal of the devoted fathers of the church, who 
for three hundred years have labored among them, has intro- 
duced an element in their religious lives which has had a more 
profound influence. Much of their ritual is still aboriginal, and 
their ancient beliefs have a tenacious hold on their hearts, but 
no one can deny that Christianity is today a well-grounded and 
accepted faith among them. Many survivals of ancient belief 
and practice, varying in quantity in different pueblos, still exist, 
and there may still remain a strong belief in the old as opposed 
to the new ; but this fact is evident, Christianity has exerted a 
great influence on most of the eastern pueblos and this belief has 
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profoundly modified the religious life of the majority of the 
people. 

As we leave the Rio Grande pueblos and pass westward or 
withdraw from the railroad, the amount of this influence dimin- 
ishes. From pueblos in which there is a mission and regular 
priest we pass to Zuni, where neither exists. There are the walls 
of a mission in ruins, with roof fallen in and (in 1890) with floor 
littered with decaying skeletons or putrefying carcasses of dogs. 
The bell, however (1890), hangs in place, and is said to be rung 
once a year, at the Fiesta de los Muertos,* and portions of the altar 
reredos are still visible. 

In front of the ruin is a cemetery, in the midst of which rises 
a wooden cross, which tells its story of the former influences of 
the zealous padres. No Christian service has been held in the 
Zuni mission for years, yet the people bury their dead in the 
churchyard and celebrate a feast of the dead. 

One step nearer the native religion of the Pueblos and we visit 
Tusayan, the least modified of all these people, both in secular 
and religious things. Among the Tusayan we find no church, 
no consecrated burial ground, no Catholic priests. Since the 
year 1700 no Catholic missionaries have permanently remained 
among them. At most, the length of the mission period was not 
more than sixty years (1629-1680),f and I think we are justified 
in the conclusion that we find less evidence of modification 
from this source than anywhere else in the Southwest. In the 

*This festival, so common in all the other pueblos where it is a church observance, 
is not celebrated in Tusayan, although food is placed for four days after burial over the 
graves of the deceased. According to W. J. Rouse (Buffalo " Times," February 3, 189S), 
thebel and carved wood of the altar have now disappeared from the Zuni mission. 
Mrs. Stevenson (p. 15) considers that the Zuni and Tusayan religion and sociology are 
11 virtually free from Catholic influences," which is practically true, but traces of 
Catholic influences are to be seen in burial customs at Zuni. The influence of the 
Indian school at Keam's Canon in the modification of Tusayan society and religion 
will be very considerable when the children now taught there take the places of their 
parents. There are those now in the pueblos who have expressed contempt for the 
Katcinas, and another generation will see a great change in this interesting survival of 
aboriginal life. 

t Practically the mission epoch in Tusayan extended from 1629 to 1680, opening with 
Padre Porras and his two associates and closing with the massacres of the great re- 
bellion. Although Porras was poisoned in 1633, Awatobi remained a stronghold of the 
faith, but with its fall in 1700 active work in converting the Hopi practically ceased, 
and since that date the Christian faith has hardly affected Tusayan. From time to 
time apostates fled to this country, but such as did return to the Christian teaching 
were carried back to Sandia and elsewhere in 1742 and 1780. The influence of the mis- 
sion epoch was never very great, and it was briefer in Tusayan than in any other 
pueblos. 
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complicated ceremonials of this people, many of which I have 
elsewhere described, we detect no Christian influence of great 
moment. 

Recognizing, as we must, that Christian belief and ritual have 
exerted a profound influence on the different members of the 
Pueblo stocks, it behooves the ethnologist in approaching the 
study of their customs to discriminate between the aboriginal 
and the incorporated. Evidences of incorporated ritual per- 
formed side by side with aboriginal are apparent. How is it 
with their mythology ? I believe here we find like results, vary- 
ing with different members. Some of these are so clearly due 
to Christian teaching that I need not spend any time upon them. 
Others from extreme variations are so akin to aboriginal beliefs 
that different ethnologists entertain diametrically opposite ideas 
of their historic or aboriginal origin. 

From what is said above it is clear that, other things being 
equal, from geographical position we should expect the Sia ritual 
to be more profoundly changed by Christian influences than the 
pueblos of Tusayan, and that the performance of the Sia snake 
dance would be more modified than in the isolated province of 
the Hopi. The gradual extinction of the inhabitants of Sia 
would hasten this change. 

Moreover, in the progress of decay the tendency of a Pueblo 
ritual is to the consolidation of several rites into one. This 
process of abbreviation, resulting from outside interferences, 
leads to composite ceremonials which, when the cultus is flour- 
ishing, are differentiated* Evidences of consolidation are every- 
where visible in the Sia ritual. A comparison of the snake 
ritual of Sia with that of Walpi would be greatly facilitated by 
an examination of the supernatural personages recognized by 
the two pueblos. 1 will therefore preface what I have to say of 
the snake ritual with a few remarks on the Tusayan equivalents 
of the supernatural conceptions of Sia as made known by the 
memoir to which I have referred. f 

* Mr. Politzer's interesting observations (San Francisco " Chronicle," October 21, 1894) 
on the Oraibi snake dance in 1894 have shown what I little suspected, that the Snake 
society in Oraibi is much smaller than at Walpi. Nowhere in the pueblo region is the 
cult stronger than at Walpi, although the ceremony at Middle mesa is an easy second. 

f This comparison is only of a very general nature and not a detailed one. I have 
used Mrs. Stevenson's memoir as authority, and am responsible for my condensed ex- 
position of Sia mythology only so far as I have given a correct account of her more 
comprehensive work. I have not found it easy in many instances to grasp her mean- 
ing, possibly on account of the natural obscurity of the subject. 
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We must ever bear in mind in the study of survivals in Pueblo 
belief the potent influence in modification due to Christian 
teaching, to which I have referred. A picture of present beliefs 
is not necessarily one of unmodified aboriginal beliefs. This is 
true in a degree of the mythology and cosmogony of Tusayan. 
To weed out what is modern is a herculean task, perhaps im- 
possible. The best we can accomplish is to use as our standard 
the least modified Pueblos, if that can be determined. As be- 
tween the Tusayan and Sia people, I do not hesitate to take the 
former as the least changed, and have approached the study of 
Sia mythology with that thought in mind. The supernatural 
personages are so grouped that they would fall in categories 
which will not exclude those of Tusayan, on the ground that it 
is the best which can be done with this subject.* Had there 
been the interest in this subject and the sympathetic student of 
it three centuries ago he might have transmitted to us the un- 
modified mythology and cosmogony of the Pueblo Indians. 
Today we can do no more than make known what is now be- 
lieved by these people, more or less modified, and speculate on 
what part we hear from them is native and what derivative. The 
subject is capable of scientific treatment. 

The Sia mythology, for comparative purposes as well as con- 
venience> will be considered under the following headings, which 
are not necessarily arbitrary and in many instances different 
from present beliefs at Sia : 

1. Earth Gods and Goddesses. 

2. Sky Gods (parte PaiMixmo). 

3. Kopishtaiaf (Elemental gods — rain, thunder, etc., peoples). 

4. Cultus heroes (offspring of Earth and Sky). 

5. World-quarter Gods. 

a. Animistic and Katsunas. 
6. Other World-quarter Gods. 

6. Paiatiimo (parte). 

* We can do no more than approximate the original beliefs of the Pueblo peoples by 
a study of the survivals of their mythology. The contribution to this subject, from 
the least modified, is at best only probabilities, not certainties. 

t These are in one sense world-quarter divinities. In Pueblo mythology the great 
gods appear to me to be the earth-goddesses, the sky-gods, and the two heroes, off- 
spring of earth and sky. The original goddess is mother-earth, who has many names 
and is "creator'' of the innumerable lesser groups represented by 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the 
above scheme. I have yet to see valid reasons to believe that the Tusayan Indians in 
their aboriginal system ever entertained the idea of a Great Spirit, creator of heaven 
and earth, or a philosophical notion of a time when the earth did not exist. 
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EARTH GODS. 

The following Sia earth-goddesses are mentioned with Tusayan 

equivalents : 

Sussistinnako, Spider * Woman Kokyan wiiqti. 

Utset •. Hahai wiiqti. 

Nowutset Muyinwut (wiiqti). 

Hishikoyateaspa Huzriiwuqti. 

The Tusayan earth-goddesses, Tuwapontumsi,t Lakonemana, 
Mamzraumana and others are possibly names of attributes 
rather than of distinct persons. Calako mana J has similarities 
to Utset and Nowutset. 

It would seem from the following quotation that Spider is not 
always regarded as female : " Sussistinnako is referred to as a 
man, or, more properly, a being possessing all power; and as 
Sussistinnako created first man and then other beings to serve 
his first creation, these beings, although endowed with attributes 
superior to man, in order to serve him, can hardly be termed 
gods, but rather agents to execute the will of Sussistinnako, in 
serving the people of his first creation." 

If I rightly understand this quotation, it seems to me, first, 
that the conception of Spider as a male shows Christian influ- 
ence, and that the etymology § of the word indicates the true 
aboriginal conception in Sia as in Tusayan. I find, secondly, 
in looking for the account of the " first creation " (p. 27) of Spider 
in Sia cosmogony that they were "two women," Utset and 
Nowutset, one or both of whom, by direction of Spider, created, 
among others, the Sun, Katsunas, etc. Considering the way the 
word god is used in polytheistic religions, I fail to see why we 
cannot designate them in this way or why one god cannot be an 
" agent " of a more powerful being ; but if the limitation of the 
word god to Spider is intended as an aboriginal unmodified con- 
ception, I have grave doubts in regard to this part of the Sia 

* Spider (woman) is "creator" in Sia cosmogony, which is another way of saying 
the Earth is mother of all, for flaarts, the Earth, existed before Spider woman made 
living beings, beginning with Utset and Nowutset. 

fComplemental female earth deity of Masauwuh, whose representative in Sia myth- 
ology is unknown to me. 

X The Corn Maids ; the ear of corn is still used as a symbol of the universal mother 
(Utset?). 

gFrom other combinations I take it that nako means woman, as wuqti (Hopi) ; but 
I am not sure except by implication whether Sussisti means Spider, since elsewhere 
Kopina is given as the Spider when applied to a " society." The Tusayan word 
Kokyanwilqti is literally Spider woman, and probably this may be the same. 
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cosmogony. If it would imply that the Sia were monotheists, 
it needs many facts to support it. That the present Sia believe 
that " Spider " was the creator is not improbable, but that this 
belief is aboriginal I question, unless Spider and the Earth are 
identical conceptions. 

I have seen no evidence strong enough to convince me that 
the Pueblos were originally monotheists, but all probably orig- 
inally believed as the Tusayan people today, that the Earth is 
mother, antedating all cosmogony. In one sense this may be 
called monotheism, but that is hardly the accepted meaning of 
the term. 

SKY GODS. 

With the exception of the world-quarter beings later men- 
tioned, the Sia have two sky-gods of highest rank, Oshats, Sun, 
and Tawac, Moon. The former is distinctly looked upon as a 
father, but seems to be a creature of Earth. Several sky-gods of 
the Hopi are not possible to recognize in the account of Sia myth- 
ology. Among these are Cotukinufiwa, Taiowa, Kwataka, etc.* 

In one way the Tusayan people regard all supernatural beings 
as offspring of the Earth and Sky deities, the Sun being called 
father, the Earth, mother ; but this is far from believing that 
either the sun or earth is regarded by them as a creator in the 
sense employed in the systems of more cultured people. Mr. 
Cushing (Proctor's Song of the Ancient People, p. 30) says of Zuni 
cosmographical beliefs : 

It was said by their ancient seers : Before aught was, before even Time 
began to be, the Holderof the Trailsof Life, whose person is the Sun, whose 
bright shield we see each shining day, — before aught was, save void space 
and darkness, He was. And by thinking he wrought light, and with 
light he dispelled the darkness . . . Into these life-sustaining waters 
he dropped the seed of his being, whence sprang the Sky-Father and the 
Earth-Mother. 

As opposed to this interpretation, which certainly shows in a 
marked way Semitic and Aryan influences, Mrs. Stevenson finds 
the sun a creation from a shell (by an earth-goddess), the 

* Hecanavaiya, the Tusayan deity called the Ancient of the Six World-quarters, is a 
very elusive deity or supernal personage in Tusayan mythology. I incline to the be- 
lief that he is simply an attributal name of some other god, and since I made out that 
the sun determines the four cardinal world quarters by solstitial horizon points the 
theory suggested itself that the ancient of the six points was simply Tawa, the Sun. 
The Snake Hero was told in the underworld that he should be called Hecanavaiya, and 
his representative, Wiki, is today ceremonially called by the same name. (See Snake 
Legend, Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv.) 
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earth being preexistent. Among the Tusayan Indians the earth 
is always spoken of in cosmogony as existent, and save when 
foreign influences can be readily traced, I find no knowledge of 
a spiritual being who created the earth. The Sia cosmogony 
begins with a created earth. 

The hero offspring of the earth gods and sky gods are the Twin 
War-gods, a conception which is widespread through the pueblo 
region, where these personages are generally culture heroes.* 
Among the Sia they are called Maasewe f and Nyuuyewe, and in 
attributes closely resemble the Tusayan heroes, Piiukonhoya and 
Palafihoya. Their many deeds, such as killing monsters (Skoyo), 
which form such a large proportion of their folk-lore, coincide 
even in details with those of the Tusayan culture heroes. In 
Sia mythology they are reputed to be the children of Ko'chinakd 
from an embrace by the Sun ; and the Spider woman, their 
grandmother, is their constant mentor and helper. The Tusayan 
Indians have been so little influenced by Christian teachers that 
it is not surprising they have no equivalent of Poshaiyanne, 
Poshyomo, or Poshaiank'ya, around whom so many biblical 
stories cluster. The word Pocbutu retains its original meaning 
of shaman and is applied to medicine-men who by exorcism 
relieve the sick. I have found no special Pocwympkiya or 
Pocbutu who has been deified by the Hopi or given special 
supernal powers. Moctezuma is also unknown even by the 
Tusayan Tanoan " thinkers," which fact, together with the pov- 
erty of stories of Christian origin about any special shaman, 
would show how much less the Tusayan have been affected by 
Catholic priests than any of the eastern pueblos. 

WORLD-QUARTER GODS. 

The cultus of the world-quarter gods occupies a prominent 
place in Sia, as in other Pueblo myth and ritual. The gods of 
the world-quarters are referred to six cardinal directions — north, 
west, south, east, above, and below. In ceremonials in which 
they are addressed the sinistral circuit is practiced, and the 
sequence begins with the north. Examples of this circuit are 

* It would form a most interesting article to compare the Sia and Tusayan stories of 
their many adventures in visiting the Sun, their father, and in killing the monsters, 
but I have not space to enter upon that subject here. There is a close resemblance or 
even identity in the Sia and Tusayan conceptions of these culture heroes. 

fNote the similarity in sound to Masauwuh, the Tusayan war-god. 

17 
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mentioned in asperging, in ceremonial smoking, etc. There is a 
similar association of colors with cardinal world-quarters to that 
in Tusayan, and the same assignment, with the exception of the 
color for the above and below. 

The cardinal world-quarters and corresponding colors are said 
to be the following : 

» } north,* yellow. 
Ponami } west, blue. 

gSml }«»*.»*■ 
" jeast, white. 

Tinami { heaveAs, ] sli S htl y y ellow - 

Nurkami {earth:} black - 
Six world-quarter serpents are mentioned : 

Skatowe (plumed), Serpent of North. 
Kaspanna, " " West. 

Koquira, " " South. 

Quissera, " " East. 

Huwaka, " " Heavens. 

Yaai, " " Earth. 

The Tusayan people make use, in a ceremony called the Palii- 
lukofiti, of six effigies of their plumed serpent, one correspond- 
ing to each world-quarter, but I have not obtained their names, 
nor do I think there is any great difference in their nomen- 
clature, except in the addition of the corresponding word for 
color as a prefix. It will be seen that no similarity in radicals 
exists in the above names of the Sia plumed serpents. 

Six world-quarter warriors are mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson : 

Samaihaia.t Warrior of the North. 
Shinohaia, " " " West. 

Yumahaia, " " " South. 
Ahwahaia, " " " East. 
Peahhaia, " " " Zenith. 

Sarahaia, " " " Nadir. 

*The magnetic north is not ceremonially recognized by the Tusayan Indians; their 
cardinal points are solstitial horizon points of the sun. 

■f The element haia, which is common, would seem to mean warrior ; but as there is no 
similarity in the other elements and the prefixes of the plumed serpents of the world- 
quarters I am at loss to interpret them. I find the same want of uniformity of the pre- 
fixes of the trees of the cardinal points. 
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The Asperger (Nahaipiima) before the kisi in the Walpi snake 
dance called out (p. 92, op. cit.), as he threw charm-liquid to 
the cardinal points," Tcamahia, awahiye, yomahiye, tcimahaiye." 
These words are incomprehensible to the Hopi, and are possibly 
Keresan in derivation, invocations to the warrior gods, which 
would be most appropriate at that time. 

The women of the six world-quarters are stated to be : 

Kochinako, Yellow Woman of the North. 
Merrinako, Blue " " West. 

Kurkanfiinako, Red " " South. 

Kashinako, White " " East. 

Quisserrinako, Slightly Yellow Woman of the Zenith. 
Munainako, Dark Woman of the Nadir. 

The animals of the six world-quarters are given as : 
Mokaitc, Cougar of the North. 



Kohai, Bear 


' West. 


Tuopi, Badger 


' South. 


Kakan. Wolf 


' East. 


Tiami, Eagle ' 


' Heavens. 


Maitubo, Shrew ' 


' Earth. 



The trees of the six world-quarters are given as : 

Shakaka, Spruce of the North. 
Shwitirawana, Pine of the West. 
Maichina, Oak of the South.* 
Shwisinihanawe, Aspen of the East. 
Marshtitiimo, Cedar " Zenith. 

Morritiimo, Oak " Nadir. 

The birds of the six world-quarters are stated to be : 

Hatee, Bird of the North. 

Shasto, " " West. 

Mapeun, " " South. 

Shuwakai," " East. 

Tiami, " " Heavens (the Eagle). 

Chaska, " " Earth. 

These six direction supernaturals, whether god, warrior, man, 
animal, or tree, are of early origin in Sia cosmogony, as will be 

* I do not understand why the word for " oak " of the south is so different from 
" oak " of the nadir, and do not detect in them a cofhmon radical for oak. The Oak 
clan (extinct) is elsewhere (p. 19) called Hapanni, in which it is also difficult to distin- 
guish a common radical. 
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seen from Mrs. Stevenson's article, and a similar conception is 
common to all the Pueblos and to many other peoples. 

Why, it has been asked, is world-quarter worship so widely 
distributed among different people ? No satisfactory answer has 
been given, but the theory that it is a direct outgrowth of sun 
worship at solstitial risings and settings is not more absurd than 
many explanations which have been suggested.* 

ANIMAL SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 

In this category I place the following from Sia, which are 
mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson, with their Hopi equivalents : f 

SIA. WALPI. 

Shurtsunna, Coyote Isauwuh. 

China, Mole Miiy i. 

Chaska, Chapparal cock Hocboa. 

Katr} Wolf Kwewe. 

Sitc} C0U * ar To "- 

Keowuch Kohone. 

Kohaira 1 

Kohai f Bear Honauwuh. 

Kohaiya J 

Ta'iie, Deer Sowinna. 

Tuopi 1 

Tupina > Badger Honani. 

Tuope j 

Sisika, Swallow 

Ishits, Searabaeus Hohoyauh ? 

Slka, Locust 

Shuahkai, Small black bird with white wings 

Skoyo, Cannibal giants Natacka, etc. 

Kurtz, Antelope Tcubio. 

Sna} Ea « le Kwahu ' 

Maitubo, Shrew 

The above list included the animal supernatural beings, except 
those previously mentioned, from Sia and their equivalents from 

* The Tusayan names of the bird skins corresponding to the six directions are given 
in my account of Naacnaiya, and later in the article on " The Tusayan New Fire Cere- 
mony." 

fMany of these are personified in Tusayan ceremonials when they are called 
Katcinas. The supernatural being personified and the dance or act of personification 
are called by the same name, Kateina. 
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Walpi. It needs but a glance, however, to show that if the Sia 
list is supposed to be comprehensive it does not include a tithe 
of those which might be mentioned from Tusayan. Even such 
important animal supernaturals as Hawk (Kese), Kwataka (Man 
Eagle), Bee (Tatafiaya), Butterfly (Hokona), Owl (Monwu), and 
Mountain Sheep (Panwu), which play most essential roles in 
Tusayan ritual, are absent. All these in Tusayan, with many 
others, are called Katcinas, a conception implied in the Sia Kat- 
suna, whicli in Mrs. Stevenson's memoir are not clearly defined.* 
The following groups of peoples are likewise powerful in Sia 
rituals. These are especially interesting in relation to world- 
quarter worship in the snake ceremonies : 

Kopishtaia — 

Purtuwishta, Lightning people. 
K6wmots, Thunder " 

Kashtiarts, Rainbow " 

Kachard, Cloud " 

The Paiatamof include, with other supernaturals, the Koshairi 
and Querranna, the former of which are represented by an effigy 
on the tiponi altar of the Sia snake ceremony. 

I find it quite difficult if not impossible for me to bring my 
observations of Tusayan mythology into harmony with those of 
Mrs. Stevenson on the lesser deities of Sia, nor is it essential that 
this part of the complicated subject be discussed here. Exactly 
what relation there is between the cloud-chiefs and cloud-people 
is very difficult to say, and I am not able to shed any light on 
this and many other difficult questions of similar character. In 
the lack of knowledge, which ignorance seems equally dense in 
the minds of other conscientious students of Pueblo mythology, 
I have passed over the subject in a very unsatisfactory way, 
awaiting more opportunities for observation. 

* A discussion of the Pueblo conception of the Katcinas cannot be undertaken here 
on account of its intricacy On the same ground I must eliminate also Hochanni and 
Saiahlia, the Sia equivalents of Hotcani and possibly Pokemu of the Hopi. My object 
is not to compare the Sia and Tusayan pantheons, but simply those members of it 
which are necessary to be acquainted with as a preparation to the study of the snake 
ritual. Hochanni of the Sia (Hotcani in Hopi), according to Mrs. Stevenson, is the 
" high ruler of the cloud people of the world." I do not know who the Tusayan Hotcani 
is, although I am well acquainted with his symbolism. (See my Tusayan Dolls.) 

+ This word recalls Paiakyamu, the Taiioan gluttons, who are clowns, "delight- 
makers," Koshairi or Koshare. 
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The personages whom I have called Paiakyamu or Tewan 
gluttons and figured (in vol. ii, Jour. Amer. Eth. and Arch.), 
have many points of likeness to the Koshare or " Delight 
Makers " described by Bandelier. These, I likewise suppose, 
are the Koshairi of Sia. I am not sure what Tusayan person- 
ages correspond to the Querranna of Mrs. Stevenson (Cuirana 
of Bandelier), and have not yet been able to identify their rain 
ceremony with any of those which I have seen in Arizona.* 

I am in much doubt about the limits of the three divisions 
said to he creations of the Spider woman, viz : 

"1. Paiatamo: All men of Ha'arts (the earth), the sun, moon, 
stars, Koshairi and Querranna. 

" 2. Kopishtaia : The cloud, lightning, thunder, rainbow, peo- 
ples, and all animal life not included under the first and third 
heads. 

"3. Katsuna: Beings having human bodies and monster 
heads, who are personated in Sia by men and women f wearing 
masks." 

There is certainly something very obscure here, and new ob- 
servations must be made or more exact statements before the 
above classification can be of much value to the student of com- 
parative ceremoniology ; or, if the separation of two and three, 
as here defined, is a good one, the Sia system is so widely dif- 
ferent from that of Tusayan that comparisons of the Katsuna J 
and the Katcinas are impossible. 

* I confess my inability at this writing to fathom the meaning of that strange organi- 
zation, the Tusayan Tcukuwympkiya, which includes the clowns, mud-heads, and 
gluttons. Their strange antics I have repeatedly observed, but no adequate explana- 
tion has yet been given me of them. " While the Koshare," says Bandelier, " are 
specially charged with the duty of furthering the ripening of the fruit, the Cuirana 
assist the sprouting of the seed. . . . While on certain occasions the latter are 
masters of ceremonies also, they never act as clowns or official jesters." (Delight 
Makers, p. 143.) 

"Whenever the Katsuna appear," says Mrs. Stevenson (p. 116), "they are accom- 
panied by their attendants, the Koshairi and Querranna, who wait upon them . . . 
making the spectators merry with their witty sayings and buffoonery." 

■f-I have never seen a woman in a Hopi ceremony wearing a Katcina mask ; women 
Katcinas are personated by men. 

X After a faithful study I do not know what Mrs. Stevenson means by a Katsuna, as 
she seems to me to use the term in several different meanings. No doubt I am equally 
vague in my use of the Hopi term Katcina. I have, however, tried to define this word, 
more accurately than is possible here, in an article in a forthcoming report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Practically all masked dances are Katcina dances, 
beginning in January and ending in August. 
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With these preliminary remarks on Sia and Walpi mythol- 
ogy let us pass to a consideration of the Snake ceremony in the 
two pueblos, as an instance of the similarities of the ritual. The 
Sia, as the Tusayan snake observance, is a ceremonial for rain, 
and participants in it prepare themselves for their duties by 
bodily purifications and other rites. 

We are told that the Sia Snake ceremonial is performed " after 
the ripening of the corn ; " the Tusayan takes place in August. 
(For dates see my Snake memoir.) 

For a proper comparison of this weird ceremony in the two 
pueblos I shall follow the headings adopted in my account of 
the Walpi snake dance, drawing my material from the Sia 
memoir. The following have served me as convenient head- 
ings for comparative purposes : 

1. The Altar. 

{Ceremonies at the tiponi altar. 
a, Making charm liquid. 
b, Invocation to world-quarter deities. 



3. ■ 



' Ceremonies with live reptiles. 

a, Snake hunts. 

b, Ceremonies at the "log house." 

.c. Public dance (rites at the "grotto"). 



I do not follow Mrs. Stevenson in the predominance which 
she has ascribed to " initiations " in the third heading. The 
primary object of this component, especially the rites at the 
" grotto," is not an initiation but rather comparable with the 
Tusayan dance at the Cottonwood bower in the plaza. It is the 
acme of the snake ceremony with a distinct purpose ; novel to 
a novitiate ; possibly so worn down that but little remains but 
the initiation ceremony, an episode, not the main object of the 
performance. 

THE TIPONI ALTAR. 

In a comparative study of the Tusayan altars in their many 
variations, with all their modifications, I find one object which is 
always present in kiva observances. To this object fetishes, 
sand pictures, reredos, in fine paraphernalia of all kinds, are ac- 
cessories. This constantly present object, indeed that which 
makes the altar, is the society " mother " called by the Hopi the 
tiponi. Two of these palladia are used on the altars of the 
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Walpi snake ceremonials, one representing each of the societies 
which participates in it. Six tiponis (iarriko) were placed on 
the Sia altar, four of which belonged to the chief (honaaite). 

A large part of the distinctive characteristics of the altars of 
different societies is made up of accessories, of which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : 1, Sand pictures; 2, Reredos; 3, Images, 
fetishes ; 4, Pahos, prayer feathers, sacred meal,* and pollen ; 
5, Paraphernalia used in other rites, as nakwipi (medicine bowl. 
corn, aspergill, etc.). 

The accessories of the tiponi altars of the Sia and Tusayan 
snake ceremonials differ considerably, showing evidences of con- 
solidation or want of differentiation or both. The two altars, 
that of the Snake and that of the Antelope, are possibly repre- 
sented in Sia by a single tiponi altar. 

Two sand-pictures are found combined in the Sia altar, one 
of which is comparable with the Antelope sand-mosaic, the 
other with the Snake. 

I have in my article on " The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony " f 
pointed out the distinction between a tiponi altar and a cloud- 
charm altar. Any altar, simple or compound, upon which a 
tiponi stands is a tiponi altar, but the tiponi is not necessarily on 
the altar used in the making of the cloud-charm liquid or the 
invocation to the world-quarter deities or supernaturals. 

These are represented on plate xiv of the Sia memoir. The 
former, instead of four sets of four different-colored semicircles, 
representing rain-clouds of the world-quarters, form different 
colored lightning symbols ; and a quadruple border surrounding 
the whole is represented in two colors, black and white, consist- 
ing of three white rain-clouds, and four black lightning symbols, 
the whole destitute of a border. 

The second sand-picture of the Sia altar approaches more 
closely that of the sand-mosaic of the Snake priests at Walpi, 
but in its design the colors are differently arranged, and the 
lightning snakes extend radially from the corners of the border 
instead of parallel with the sides. The place occupied by the 
outlines of four snakes in the Walpi Snake altar is filled in the 
Sia by four triple rain-cloud symbols, each triplet different in 

* Sacred meal is of course in a sense not an accessory ; there is no altar without it, 
but it does not, like the first three, distinguish the character of the altar. 
fProc. Bost. Soc. Nat. History, January 2, 1895. 
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colors. The mountain lion, which is drawn within a rectangle, 
is common to both the Sia and Tusayan Snake sand-mosaic* 

The altars of both the Antelope and the Snake societies at 
Walpi are destitute of an upright frame or reredos which forms 
such a conspicuous feature (plates xiv, xv) back of the Snake 
altar at Sia. The third group of accessories, fetishes in human 
or animal form, as represented at Walpi by the seven animal 
effigies mentioned in my account, but there are no effigies cor- 
responding to the following, said to be found on the Sia altar : 

Kochinako, " Yellow Woman of the North ; " f Maasewe and 
UyuunyewS, Twin Gods of War ; Six Warriors of the Six Moun- 
tains ; Three Koshairis (clowns ?) ; Fetish of White Stone Bear ; 
Two Coiled Stones representing snakes ; Cross J (decorated with 
feathers). 

The simple fact that a cross occurs on the altar is not neces- 
sarily an evidence of Christian influence, although in this case it 
may be probable. Cross-shaped paho were used by the Pueblo 
people when they were visited by Coronado in 1540 and were 
described by Castaneda (p. 239, Ternaux-Compans) : " A Acuco, 
nous trouvames pres d'une fontaine une croix de deux palmes 
de haut, et d'un doigt d'^paisseur. Le bois en etait carre, et il 
y avait autour beaucoup de fleurs s&ches et de petits batons 
orn^s de plumes. " A Tutahaco, nous trouvames sur une sepul- 
ture [pahoki] qui paraissait r^cente une croix faite de deux 
morceaux de bois attaches avec du fil de coton, et orn6e de fleurs 
dessechees." 

The rows of crooks (gneliikpi), which surmount the sand- 
mosaics of the Antelope and Snake altars at Walpi, appear not 
to be represented at Sia, unless we find their equivalents in " two 

* The arrangement of the different colored sands as represented in plate XIV would 
greatly offend a Hopi Snake priest, with whom the sequence is always, whether in cir- 
cuit or on borders, yellow, green, red, and white. I question the accuracy of the ar- 
rangement of colors in the second sand-picture of the Sia altar figured on plate XIV of 
the memoir. 

t I suspect that this effigy of Kochinako is an attributal name of some earth god- 
dess. 

t A paho in the form of the cross was, however, made and deposited in the fields 
during the Walpi Snake ceremonials, as I have described (op. cit., p. 51). In the winter 
solstitial rites (Soyalufia) a similar cross-shape paho is likewise manufactured, and 
called a wu-ka-si paho, or by some a Ka-wai-ka (Keresan) paho. On being asked if this 
cruciform object had not the same significance as that placed by the Castilians over 
their missions:, the maker responded, " No ; I make it because I wish an ox ! I want 
oxen with spotted bodies, and the spots I paint on the shaft, of the paho represent those 
which I wish on the animal." The cross on the Sia altar shows Christian influences, 
according to Mrs. Stevenson. 

18 
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wands of turkey plumes standing in clay holders." The fine 
old stone implements (tcamahia) of the Antelope altar are com- 
parable with " two finely polished adzes, 12 inches long," and 
" two stone knives."* 

The paho, sacred meal, and pollen are common to all altars 
and are to be expected both at Walpi and Sia on the Snake altars. 
More will be said of the first of these objects when I speak of 
their delivery to the couriers. 

For the arrangement of the objects on the altar I have followed 
the description which unfortunately does not agree f with the 
figure (plate xv). Only two of the six tiponi are figured and the 
position of one of the sand-pictures is not clear to me. I am 
therefore obliged to limit myself to generalities and cannot carry 
a comparison into details. 

Of minor objects peculiar to the Sia altar may be mentioned 
the following : 

Tawaka, " gaming blocks and rings for the clouds to ride 
upon ; " Maickuriwapai, six direction's birds' feathers (see bird 
skins in my account of the Tusayan New Fire Ceremony) ; 
" sacred honey jug (a gourd) ; " shell with corn pollen ; rattle- 
snakes' rattles ; nakwipi (medicine bowl) ; miniature bow and 
arrow before each tiponi ; bear-leg skins and necklace of bear 
claws. 

Any or every sacred object efficacious to bring rain is naturally 
placed on the altar at Walpi, and, unless I am greatly surprised, 
the next ethnologist who describes the Antelope Snake sand- 
picture will find upon it a large specimen of the horseshoe crab 
(Limulus polyphemus), ''giant tadpole," which I presented the 
priests in 1893. 

CEREMONIES AT THE TIPONI ALTAR. 

That part of the Sia snake ceremony which is described on 
pages 79-84 bears evidence of being composite, including at least 

*As these are the same that the "medicine-maker" strikes together in making 
" medicine water," even Kakapti's act of beating the floor with a tcamahia (p. 23, Snake 
Dance), is not without a parallel at Sia. 

| Mrs. Stevenson explains this difference in the following way : " Unfortunately, I he 
flash-light photographs of the altar of the Snake society made during the ceremonial 
failed to develop well, and, guarding against possible failure, the writer succeeded in 
having the honaaite arrange the altar at another time. The fear of discovery induced 
such haste that the fetishes, which are kept carefully stored away in different houses, 
were not all brought out on this occasion." 
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two elements which are differentiated at Walpi, the invocation 
to the six world-quarter gods and the making of the cloud-charm 
liquid. The former of these necessarily presupposes the latter, 
and it is not unusual in other Tusayan rites (as Niman Katcina) 
to find them consolidated, although in elaborate observances like 
the Walpi snake dance they are distinct. I have tried to separate 
the elements of each in the Sia altar ceremony. The following 
acts, among many, I would refer to the making of the " medi- 
cine :" 

1, Gourdfuls of liquid pounded into the nakwipi (medicine 
bowl), with preliminary dedication by passes to the world quar- 
ters ; 2, Pebble fetishes, six in number, dropped in turn into the 
liquid with similar intent ; 3, Dipping knives into the liquid ; 
4, Addition of tochainitiwa (" a certain herb used by cult so- 
cieties to produce suds ") ; 5, Addition of meal or pollen ; 6, 
Smoking* above or into the liquid ; 7, Songs (incantations) and 
prayers. 

Mrs. Stevenson says (p. 81) : " The preparation of the medi- 
cine water began with the opening of the seventh stanza." I 
suggest that it began earlier or when the " maker of medicine 
water " " proceeded to consecrate the water " (p. 80). 

These elements of the Siaf ceremony about the altar I would 
compare with the making of the medicine in the Monkiva at the 
beginning of the snake ceremony at Walpi, where (as described 
on page 15 of my memoir) they are celebrated with modifica- 
tions in detail, but as a ceremony distinct from the sixteen-song 
ceremony enacted later in the day. In the remaining acts of 
this composite rite about the Sia sand-picture I find traces of 
what I have called in my Snake memoir the Sixteen-songs cere- 
mony, which is a consecration of pahos and 

INVOCATION TO THE RAIN GODS OP THE SIX WORLD-QUARTERS. 

The ceremonial acts referable to this component are like those 
of the same at Walpi : 1, Asperging to the world-quarters and 
upon objects of the altar ; 2, Striking stone implements on the 
floor or together; 3, Pra3 r ers and ceremonial smokes; 4, Purifi- 
cations ; 5, Delivery of the pahos to the couriers. 



* Ceremonial smokes are constant features at the opening and close of the making 
of the cloud-charm liquid in every great ceremony at Walpi. 

t At Sia the making of the charm liquid (medicine) is accompanied by posturing and 
dancing. This has escaped me in Tusayan observance, in which this liquid is made. 
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The vein of similarity which runs through these and like com- 
ponents of the Sixteen-songs ceremony is so easy to trace, even 
when so much modified, that I have simply pointed out the ex- 
istence of similarities, but the prime essential of this component 
of the invocation is the prayer-stick, the paho, which may be 
said to be consecrated by these acts. 

In the paho of both Sia and Walpi societies we have tangible 
objects to compare, and an account of them naturally precedes 
a notice of their delivery to couriers. 

The Sia paho (of the snake ceremony ?), judging from Pis. 
xi, xn, and xiii* differ somewhat from the Walpi (cf. pp. 
27, 71). No Walpi Snake or Antelope paho has a face or incised 
ferule cut on either shaft, and every paho has a package of 
meal (niiciata) tied to it, and a turkey-tail feather, a corn-husk, 
or the herbs pamnavi and kurnyu. These appendages are not 
represented on any of the paho figured in the Sia memoir. There 
are many other differences, but as the figures in plates xi, xn, 
and xiii are not specially described I am unable to carry my 
comparisons into details. The figures on plate xiii show a single- 
stick paho, but differ widely from the Snake paho and that of 
Masauwuh, which are the only single-stick pahos used in the 
Walpi snake ceremony (see p. 27)t ; all the others are double. 

Sacred meal and corn pollen are used in the Sia as in the 
Tusayan rites. The latter is sprinkled on the head of the snakes 
by all the members in the ceremonials of the fifth day (p. 871 
at Sia, and is used for the same purpose in the Walpi snake 
dance (p. 40, Walpi ceremony). In the legend of the Snake 
Hero it is said (p. 116) that the Snake people ate corn pollen for 
food. At certain times in the Sixteen-songs ceremony the altar 
is sprinkled with corn pollen, although meal is generally used. 

At the close of the Sixteen-songs ceremony at the altar of the 
Walpi Antelopes the pahos are given to a single courier (Kakapti) 
to deposit in the world-quarter shrines. Two bearers receive 

* Mrs. Stevenson does not state that the paho represented on plates XI, XII, and XIII 
are distinctively Snake paho, but figures them as hachamoni (paho) with or without 
feathers. As no one of them is distinctly referred to the Snake society, my compari- 
sons must be as general as her references to them. 

t My cut of this paho was drawn by an accomplished artist, Mr. S. F. Denton, from 
an original ir. my collection, which was made for me in the kiva, with the others, by 
the Antelope priest, Masiumtiwa. Dr Matthews' fear (Amer. Anth., October, 1894, p. 422) 
that it is faulty is perfectly groundless, as any one may see by inspection of the original 
and the copy. 
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them, with a "litany," in the Sia celebration (pp. 84, 85). As 
nothing is said in regard to the place where the Sia pahos are 
deposited, I will simply refer the reader who wishes information 
on this point in the Walpi rite to my memoir (p. 35). 

The final event in the life of the altar was its dismantling and 
the wrapping up of the fetishes and tiponi, between which there 
is a general similarity at Sia and Walpi. The efficacy of the 
sand and the use which is made of it has the same meaning in 
Tusayan and Sia, and pertains to many such pictures, as can be 
seen by consultation of my articles on other ceremonies. 

A paho is said to have been made for Spider woman in the 
Sia snake dance. Although I have not learned that the Tusayan 
Snake priests made one of these prayer emblems to this person- 
age, the details of the story of the Snake Hero would seem to 
call for one at their hands. Masauwuh is remembered at Walpi, 
as I have elsewhere recorded. 

CEREMONIES WITH LIVING SNAKES. 

Our knowledge of these rites at Sia is imperfect, and what 
has been recorded seems to have been derived from hearsay. 
The phraseology and kind of type used in the Sia memoir in 
the " account of the initiation of a member into the third degree 
of the Snake order " (p. 86) leaves me in doubt whether that 
which is recorded on page 87 was seen by the author or reported 
by the " vicar." The limitation of the first person singular of 
the personal pronoun to the smaller type implies that the larger 
type was a result of personal study, while the context indicates 
that all the "initiation " (pp. 86, 88) was given by the "vicar." 

I do not regard the rites described as primarily initiation cere- 
monials, but incline to the belief that we have in them frag- 
ments of several ceremonials, possibly worn down so much that 
the " initiation " is most prominent.* Every ceremony in which 
a novice participates for the first time he may regard as an 
initiation, as it is from his point of view. 

The following component rites are recognizable in the Sia 
" initiation : " 1, Snake Hunts ; 2, Ceremonials (in log house) 
about an altar ; 3, Ceremony at the " cornstalk " bower, " grotto." 

* Of course it may be that in the more elaborate Walpi ceremony these hare been 
differentiated from a ceremony like that of the Sia. 
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The snake hunts at Sia took place, as at Walpi, on successive 
days in sequence corresponding to the north, west, south, and 
east world-quarters, and pahos were deposited in these at Snake 
shrines. The number of reptiles used at Sia is very small, but 
the signification is the same. The part which the novices play 
in these hunts is not clear to me and I have never been allowed 
to witness the capture of a reptile on the snake hunts at Walpi. 
As at Sia there are " three members " of the Snake society, only 
the north, west, and south are visited for the collection of snakes, 
but the members must go to the east and deposit hachamoni 
(paho) to the snake honaaite * of the east. 

The snake hunts at Sia last four days, and on the fifth day we 
have the Sia abbreviation or representation of the Walpi ninth 
day.f The first of these are the rites in the " log house " about 
an altar (sand-picture), part of which is comparable with that of 
the Snake priests in the Wikwaliobi kiva. Different as the two 
ceremonials appear to be, I believe that this rite at Sia is com- 
parable with the Walpi snake washing, when the reptiles are 
taken from the jars and violently thrown across the kiva. In 
the " log house " they are simply laid on the floor. " The ritual 
begins with the rattle and song, and after the song the honaaite, 
passing before the line of women on the north side, takes a snake 
from a vase, and, holding it a hand's span from the head, ad- 
vances to the east of the sand-painting (which is similar in 
plate xiv, with the addition of two slightly diverging lines, one 
of corn pollen, the other of black pigment, extending from the 
painting to the entrance of the house) and lays it between the 
lines with its head to the east." J " The snake is then placed 
around the throat " of one of their number " novitiate, 1 ' and later 
deposited in a jar. This is repeated with the other snakes. 

It seems incredible but by no means impossible that the weird 
snake washing at Walpi has a counterpart in this quiet rite, but 
there are several likenesses which lead one on to compare them. 
Both are highly modified, perhaps from an ancestral presenta- 

* Although it is not distinctly said who this Snake chief (honaaite) is, I think it will 
be found to be the equivalent of the Plumed Snake of the East, comparable with 
Palulukon. 

f With some elements of the seventh day, viz, the initiation ceremony in the 
Wikwaliobi kiva (see pp. 62-65). 

J No mention is made of bathing the snakes, an essential feature in this ceremony 
at Walpi. I can only account for the women in the ceremony by supposing elements 
of the seventh day's initiation at Walpi are introduced. 
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tion, but it seems to me that these modifications are not too great 
to render it improbable that they are the same* If we remember 
that the Walpi use in their biennial snake dance sixty reptiles, 
it will readily be seen that it would take a long time to lay each 
snake by the altar, place it on a novice, and put it back in a jar. 
Allowing five minutes for this act with each reptile would make 
a ceremony five hours long at a minimum calculation. The 
germ of the idea which pervades both the Sia and the Walpi 
component is an introduction of the reptile to its home, the 
altar, and a sanctification of their prayers t by its presence. 

None of the Sia components thus far considered have any hint 
of the Walpi snake dance on the open plaza, when the hideous 
reptiles are carried in the mouths of the participants, the hor- 
rible acts which have furnished so much welcome material for 
sensational newspapers. Has the Sia celebration a component 
to compare with the public dance at Walpi ? 

The exercises near the grotto J are, I belive, comparable with 
those at the Walpi kisi (cottonwood bower) on the ninth day. 
At this time, however, at Sia, the reptiles are not carried in the 
mouth, but borne in the hands or passed into the hands of 
others. While they take place, songs are sung and rattles 
sounded, and at the close the reptiles § are released, one to each 
world-quarter. 

I cannot do better than to quote from Mrs. Stevenson's ac- 
count of the Sia snake dance to give an idea of this ceremony : 

"Upon the opening of the song and dance the ho'naaite procures a 
snake at the entrance of the grotto and holding it horizontally with both 
hands presents it to the novitiate, who receives it in the same manner, 
clasping the throat with the right hand ; the ho'naaite and novitiate pass 
back and forth north of the line from the grotto four times. . . . The 
ho'naaite then takes the snake and returns it to the man in the grotto." 
At the close of this portion of the dance two or more men "are requested 

♦If the Sia priests had sixty instead of three reptiles to place on the floor by the 
altar they might find it difficult to manage them, and find it expedient to throw the 
reptiles on the sand picture as the Walpi Snake priests do today. 

t The purport of the prayers to the snakes is an exhortation to them to intercede 
with the Cloud gods to bring the desired rains. I fail to find any more snake worship 
in the Sia than in the Walpi observance. 

J This I suppose to be another name for "a conical structure of cornstalks bearing 
ripe fruit," which is erected 70 feet east of the log house (p. 87). If I am right I would 
further compare this "grotto" with the cottonwood bower or Kisi at Walpi. 

§ The Sia Snake society is called Shuwi Chaian. Note the similarity of the Keresan 
word shuwi with the Hopi word for snake, tei'ia. 
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by the ho'naaite to enter the grotto and receive the vases from the man 
inside. These they carry to a cave and . . . take out each snake 
separately. . . . The first snake is deposited to the north, the second 
to the west, the third to the south, and the fourth to the east ; this is 
repeated until all the snakes are disposed of" (p. 89, op. cit.).* 

Widely different as the acts at the Sia snake "grotto" are 
from the stirring events of the Walpi snake dance, with its 
fearless carrying of reptiles in the mouths, the many exciting 
episodes, and the wild rush of the participants f at its close to 
the four-world quarters, there still remains a likeness between 
the two. X 

Whether the resemblances between the Sia and the Tusayan 
snake dances are close or remote, it seems to me that it would 
be much better not to call the ceremonials at the '■ log house " 
and " grotto " initiation ceremonies unless we are prepared to 
designate the Walpi snake dance by the same name. Mrs. 
Stevenson's informant called them so, perhaps, because he 
thought they were ; in fact, to him they were initiation novel- 
ties, but they bear marks of being veritable rites for rain. 

This examination of what is known of the Sia snake cere- 
mony has convinced me that what is needed most of all for 
future comparisons is a reinvestigation of this ritual and a veri- 
fication of many doubtful points. Personal studies of the cere- 
monials at the " log house " and " grotto " ought to reveal much 
more than we have. Mrs. Stevenson has done valuable pioneer 
work in her studies of Sia and is to be congratulated on the re- 
sults, and it is to be hoped that she or other ethnologists will 

* I confess I am at a loss to know how many snakes were used by the Sia, but this 
quotation leads me to believe a considerable number. On page 80 I read, " the number 
of snakes required depending upon the membership, the ratio being equal to the 
number of members. There must be a snake from each of the cardinal points, unless 
the membership is less than four, which is now the case." 

t The dress of the "Snake division" (p. 88) differs from the paraphernalia of the Snake 
priests at Walpi. The Sia priests wear "fringed kilts of buckskin with the rattle- 
snake painted upon them, the fringes being tipped with conical bits of tin." The Walpi 
snake kilts are of cloth, fringed with triangular pieces of metal, also bent into cones, 
with the headless body of a snake upon them. The moccasins of the Sia Snake priests 
are said to be painted with kaolin, those of the Tusayan are covered with red (iron 
oxide). Plate XVII gives a picture of a Snake vice honaaite on whose kilt a head of 
the snake is depicted. The head is absent and only the body remains on the kilt of 
Tusayan Snake priests (p. 79). 

J Indefinite stories are current in Tusayan that eastern Pueblos have a snake dance 
but do not carry the snake in the mouth. The Sia celebration would seem to show the 
truth of these stories. 
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rescue still more of the survival of the Sia ritual before it passes 
away forever. The ritual of the Pueblo Indians is practically 
virgin soil for the investigator and its cultivation is sure to 
yield valuable results. 

Prom the preceding discussion of material available on the 
Sia and Tusayan snake ceremonies, one conclusion of impor- 
tance is thrown into clear outlines. This ceremony at Sia and at 
Walpi has so many elements in common that we can conclude 
that they are parts of related rituals. Their identities mean 
contact, and cement stronger than has yet been possible the 
eastern and western Pueblo peoples. In connection with lin- 
guistic and documentary evidences, they show that in essentials 
the Arizonian and New Mexican Pueblo culture is the same. 
The fastnesses of Tusayan have received many groups of families 
from the Rio Grande region and assimilated with them. From 
them Hopi, Tanoan, and Keresan fugitives have returned to their 
old homes. The Pueblos have been churned together over and 
over again too many times to allow the ethnologist to be able to 
distinguish " Moquis " from " Pueblos." 

One more word. Sia is said to belong to that linguistic group 
of Pueblos called Keresan. Acoma, where Espejo saw dancers 
with reptiles in 1582- '83, is of the same stock. Legends say that 
the snake dance is the cult of the oldest people of Tusayan. 
These facts mean something or, rather, several things, one of 
which is that the original Tusayan cult has kinship with that of 
the Keresan, the oldest of the linguistic stocks of the Pueblos. 
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